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STATISTICS OF THE UNITED STATES SHIPPING 

BOARD.* 



By Hobace Secrist. 



I. INTRODUCTION. 

What I shall say about the statistics of the United States 
Shipping Board has to do primarily, but not solely with the 
Division of Planning and Statistics. Of the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation and the Division of Operations, I shall speak 
briefly but only in so far as their work is related to that of the 
Division. Moreover, in the brief time at my disposal, I can 
do little more than mention the other war boards with which 
the Division cooperates, upon which it depends for much of its 
raw statistical material, and the wishes and needs of which 
are considered in the preparation of statistical services and 
reports. To do this fully would take more time than is given 
to me and undoubtedly would anticipate much of what is to 
be said by other speakers. 

The Division of Planning and Statistics of the Shipping 
Board, at the time of its organization was unique, so far as I 
know, among government bureaus. It was created in response 
to an urgent need for the development of a plan and method in 
the utilization of American and American controlled foreign 
tonnage in the prosecution of the war. Foresight and plan- 
ning were to be and have been the guiding principles in its 
development. The making of history, the production of 
finished and comparable statistical reports have constantly 
been sacrificed to the need for day-to-day statistics of use for 
planning purposes. Hence, statistical hazards — jumps in the 
dark, as it were — were taken when there was only the smallest 
chance of their being justified when viewed from any other 
angle than the emergency which prompted them. As fast as 
conditions were standardized the statistics were improved; 
they became more comprehensive, and more closely followed 
the canons imposed by approved methods. 

•Saper read at the eightieth Annual Meeting of the American Statistical Association. 
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II. THE PROBLEMS TO BE MET BY THE DIVISION. 

At the beginning of 1918, the United States had a small 
merchant fleet of its own, a nascent emergency fleet, some 
enemy seized and requisitioned neutral vessels. Both in num- 
ber and in manner of use, they were inadequate to guarantee 
a "bridge of ships" either for war or trade purposes. More- 
over, to leave them in their accustomed trades would only 
aggravate the shortage. Control of imports first, and of 
exports later was imperative. Moreover, Government control 
of vessels was necessary. This was provided by requisition 
orders and covered not only vessels building in the United 
States on American and foreign account, but also vessels 
trading between the United States and foreign countries. 
Control both of vessels and of commodities seemed to guar- 
antee against a wasteful use of United States and United 
States controlled foreign shipping. Administrative action 
and intelligent planning, however, were necessary in order that 
economical use might be realized. How was this secured so 
far as the Division of Planning and Statistics of the Shipping 
Board is concerned? 

Study by the Commodities section of the Division unmis- 
takably revealed the importation into the United States of 
"unnecessary" goods. Such use of ship tonnage could not be 
defended in any scheme which made "win the war by intelli- 
gently using ships" its chief sanction. This fact was patent, 
but to measure the amounts in long tons of such unnecessary 
imports, often quoted in trade statistics in values or in con- 
tainers, and the equivalent ship tonnage "wasted" through 
such importation presented real statistical problems. These 
were the first, and have continued to be some of the most 
difficult, statistical problems of the Division. 

By statistical analysis, consultation with the trade, with the 
Army, the Navy, the Food Administration, the State Depart- 
ment, and other Government agencies, an import program 
was finally established. In outline, thie provided that the 
War Trade Board should license imports and that the Ship- 
ping Board should provide the necessary ship tonnage to move 
them. In working out this program, trade protests and diplo- 
matic objections had to be met or circumvented. The argu- 
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ment, that to cut imports saved ship tonnage was true, but 
its application was neither seen nor welcomed at first by the 
interests involved. The question was asked — and later, 
answered — How much tonnage? It was necessary to deter- 
mine the amount of savings not only to meet trade objection, 
but likewise to furnish a basis for the assignment of tonnage 
by the Shipping Board so as to guarantee that the import 
program in its civilian and army aspect would be met. To 
answer the shipping side of this question required that the 
following, among other problems, be studied, and that the 
results of such study become controlling factors in the daily 
administrative routine of the Division, and of the other war 
boards with which it cooperated. 

(1) The stowage of goods in space and weight. 

(2) The conversion into long tons of the values and other 
units in which imports are often expressed. 

(3) The turn-arounds of vessels, or the time spent in com- 
pleting one round trip. 

(4) The unit in which to measure cargo capacity, in the 
study of vessel utilization. 

(5) The relations between the ship tonnages in current use. 

(6) The relations between the different types of vessels as 
•carrying units. 

(7) The relations of bunkers and stores to total ship tonnage 
in order to determine the capacity for cargo tonnage. 

(8) Use and practicability of combination as contrasted with 
solid cargoes, and the relation of the distribution of necessary 
imports thereto. 

(9) Suitability of vessels for various services, account being 
taken, among other things, of size, speed, permanent bunkers, 
fuel consumption, charter restrictions, etc. 

(10) Ballast movements, and underloading by space and 
weight. 

(11) Distribution of ship tonnage by trades and services. 

(12) Vessel control by flag, charter, agreement, etc, 

(13) Losses through marine risk and enemy action. 

(14) Acquisitions to merchant fleets through building, pqr- 
-chase, charter, repair and salvage. 
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This list, though far from complete, will serve to illustrate 
the types of problems with which it was necessary to deal. 
The statistical material for their measurement had, for the 
most part, to be created, or secured in a crude state from 
widely different and frequently conflicting sources. A review 
of this in terms of the problems named, may be interesting. 
It is impossible, however, in this short paper, to develop fully 
any of these topics, and to criticise from a statistical point of 
view the sources of material and the uses to which they are 
put. Little more can be done than to list them. 

III. SOURCES OF MATERIAL. 

(1) "Cargo Reports." 

These are reports made by masters of vessels to collectors of 
customs on vessels, (a) entering foreign, (b) clearing foreign, 
(c) arriving coastwise. They are made in duplicate, one 
copy going to the Shipping Board, and one being filed by the 
collector. They show (using the entering form as an example) , 
for individual vessels, the port of entry, name, type, flag, port 
of origin, date of clearance, ports of call, with arrival and 
clearance dates; gross, net and total deadweight-tonnage; tons 
of bunkers, water and stores on leaving; days spent in port of 
origin; deadweight for cargo; total cargo on board in long tons 
and cubic feet; total capacity in cubic feet (bale and grain); 
description of cargo, showing for each of about sixty principal 
commodities, port of loading, long tons on board, and cubic 
feet of space employed; amount to be discharged at port of 
entry in long tons; etc. 

These reports are fundamental, and supply source material 
on stowage, tonnages, source of imports, solid and combination 
cargoes, turn-arounds, delays in port; ballast movements and 
vessel utilization, relation of total to cargo deadweight, etc. 

(2) Application for license for bunker fuel, port, sea and ship's 
stores and supplies. — "Bunker Form B-l." 

This is a report made out in triplicate by the owner, char- 
terer, agent or master of a vessel, and is presented to the agent 
of the Bureau of Transportation of the War Trade Board or to 
the collector of customs. One copy goes to the Shipping 
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Board. Among other things, this report calls for the name, 
flag, type, speed; registered gross, net, and total deadweight 
tonnage of vessels; average daily consumption of fuel in port; 
owner's and charterer's name, address, and nationality; date 
of charter party; date of expiration of charter party; trading 
limits, if on time charter; ports of call on last completed voyage; 
last port outside United States from which vessel cleared; 
description of complete voyage which is to be made; etc. This 
report when sent to the Shipping Board also contains a state- 
ment of the amount of fuel and stores actually licensed to be 
put on board. 

This report, likewise, is fundamental in the work of the 
Division, throwing light, not only on the characteristics of 
vessels, but also on their control, trading limits, and most dis- 
tinctive of all, on the relation of coal consumption to the 
voyage in question. By means of it, the steaming radius of 
a vessel and the relation of total to cargo deadweight are 
checked against other sources, or independently determined. 

(3) Master's Report on Outward Voyage. "Bunker Form 
B-3." 

This is a report made out by the master of the vessel at the 
time of completing his voyage and provides for his listing all 
ports of. call with dates of arrival and departure; cargo and 
bunkers loaded and discharged, and the amount of fuel on 
board at place of destination. The report, although not re- 
ceived until the voyage is completed, is important in tracing 
vessel itineraries and periods of turn-around. 

(4) "Charter Reports." 

The Chartering Committee of the Shipping Board approves 
charter parties of American and foreign vessels doing foreign 
business with the United States and of foreign vessels doing 
coastwise business. A daily report on charters approved, 
disapproved and cancelled, is made to the Diyision, and gives, 
in addition to descriptive facts of vessels, the names of owner, 
chartered, owner, operative charterer; form and duration of 
charter; trading limits, if on time charter, etc. By means of 
this and other reports, record is kept and studies made of 
American vessels chartered to foreigners; foreign vessels char- 
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tered to the United States Shipping Board or United States 
citizens; foreign vessels chartered to foreigners under condi- 
tions approved by the Chartering Committee; and foreign 
vessels trading with the United States which are specifically 
required to return to the United States. 

(5) "Allocation Sheets" — Ship Control Committee. 
Reports from the Ship Control Committee for the Shipping 

Board at New York are received daily. These show the allo- 
cations daily made, the operative companies, and for trans- 
Atlantic regions, vessels en route each way; those in home 
ports; those in foreign ports, and the account upon which each 
is moving. Somewhat, similar, but far less satisfactory reports 
are received from the committee on vessels trading with South 
America, the West Indies and Caribbean points and in the 
Pacific. 

(6) Reports from the Division of Operations, United States 
Shipping Board. 

The Division of Planning and Statistics relies on the Division 
of Operations for a large amount of data on the measurements 
of vessels, ownership, assignment, for operation, and charter 
relations to the board. These and other data are made 
available through printed or mimeographed reports, or through 
daily digests of the correspondence of the Division. 

(7) Reports from the United States Shipping Board Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation. 

Likewise, the Division receives from the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation, among other things, daily reports on keels laid, 
launchings and deliveries, contract measurements of vessels. 
Actual measurements are later substituted after vessel trials 
are made, and the itineraries, loading factors and general 
utilization of Emergency Fleet vessels watched in the same 
way as they are for others. 

(8) Reports from the Bureau of Navigation, Department of 
Commerce. 

The monthly and yearly reports on American vessels doc- 
umented, registered, given signal letters, and otherwise listed 
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by the Bureau of Navigation are exceedingly helpful in develop- 
ing records of our own merchant marine. Moreover, the 
bureau's reports on shipbuilding and losses are helpful in dis- 
tinguishing private from public building, and for purging the 
Division's files of vessels lost through marine risk and enemy 
action. 

(9) Telegraphic Records of Vessel Movements. 

A. Cablegrams from American Consuls. 

Daily cablegrams are received by the Division from certain 
foreign ports, and weekly cablegrams from others, giving 
name, flag, and principal cargo of vessels arriving from or 
departing for the United States. This information is signifi- 
cant for purpose of vessel loading and allocation, for determin- 
ing the degree to which the import program is currently being 
met, and for providing cargoes at home and at foreign ports. 

B. The Naval Communication Service. 

The Navy Department, through the Naval Communication 
Service, secures daily by telegraph or cable, information on 
arrivals at and departures from American and from a number 
of foreign ports. This information is distributed in printed 
form daily, and constitutes, for operative purposes, probably 
the most significant single source of information on vessel 
movement available to the Division. The facts given include 
name of vessel, flag, net tonnage, dates and places of departure 
or arrival. Occasionally facts on cargo are also included, but 
these are far too meager and uncertain to serve as satisfactory 
data on this topic. 

C. Other Cablegrams. 

Cablegrams to and from the State Department, War Trade 
Board, Shipping Board, Division of Planning and Statistics, 
Division of Operations, and the Ship Control Committee serve 
currently to correct the files of the Division on the operative 
status, charter and ownership control of vessels, to indicate 
the types of problems that are to be solved, and to suggest 
statistical summaries and reports which are helpful to that 
end. 
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These sources of information and the problems upon which 
they bear have to do primarily with the domestic side of the 
shipping problem, in so far as it is handled by the Division of 
Planning and Statistics. There is, however, the international 
side which should receive attention, both as to source of mate- 
rial and the problems involved. 

IV. THE DIVISION AND THE AMERICAN SECTION OF THE ALLIED 
MARITIME TRANSPORT COUNCIL. 

As events have turned out, the Division of Planning and 
Statistics is the primary agent through which American ship- 
ping facts are furnished to the American Section of the Allied 
Maritime Transport Council, and to the allied nations gen- 
erally as represented in the Secretariat of the Council itself. 
Early in the summer of this year, it became evident that the 
American Section of the Allied Council was not currently 
receiving from the United States the material that it needed to 
present fully the shipping situation of the United States at the 
meetings of the Council in London. Mr. Rublee, one of our 
representatives in London came to the United States in June of 
this year to present the case of the American Section, and it was 
not until the time of his visit, that the obligation of the Shipping 
Board to the American Section was fully realized. Domestic 
affairs, the newness of the work of the Division, the paucity of 
records, and the insistence of those at home for information all 
served to keep the outlook of the Division domestic. Follow- 
ing Mr. Rublee's visit, however, Mr. E. F. Gay, director of the 
Division, sent the writer to London to study the needs of the 
American Section as they were related to tonnage matters, to 
provide machinery for meeting them, to determine the ways in 
which the American and other sections of the Council could 
serve the Shipping Board, and to establish the necessary con- 
nections and the required machinery for securing these serv- 
ices. Later Mr. W. S. Tower of the Commodity Section of the 
Division was likewise sent to London to study the import and 
export phases of the problem. 

As a result of these visits, and of the more thorough knowl- 
edge of the problems of the American Section and of the Ship- 
ping Board, a large part of the activities of the Division has 
been devoted to a consideration of the shipping problem in its 
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international aspect. Information on the composition of the 
merchant marines of the allied, enemy and neutral countries i 
on movements and cargoes of allied vessels; on losses through 
marine risks and enemy action; on shipbuilding, repairs, sal- 
vages, charter rates, and amounts of chartered tonnage, etc., 
is furnished this Division by or through the American Section. 
Information is also supplied by the British Ministry of Ship- 
ping, the British Admiralty, and Lloyds. Some of it comes by 
cable, and some by embassy pouch, but it is all illuminating to 
the shipping problems of the world and vital in the determina- 
tion of our part in them. 

In supplying information on shipping problems, the Division 
of Planning and Statistics fully reciprocates. It sends the 
American Section, and through it the allied countries generally, 
either by cable or pouch, current data on American ship- 
building, American losses through enemy action and marine 
risk, repairs to American and foreign vessels, employment of 
American vessels and foreign vessels controlled by us, inven- 
tory facts on American Merchant Marine; required imports in 
long tons, and the ship tonnage necessary to move them, to- 
gether with statements in detail of the types, flags, charter 
relations and performances of the vessels involved. These 
reports are by individual vessel, as well as by aggregates, and 
follow the forms drafted by the representatives of the Allied 
Council as bases for employment, and loss and gain statements. 

So long as the shipping problems of the Allies are adjusted 
by an international council, the Division can expect to receive 
from and to furnish to the American and other sections of the 
Council current information on merchant shipping. The 
open, frank, give-and-take philosophy which has characterized 
the relations of the Council and the Shipping Board is illus- 
trative of the unity of purpose with which nations will associate 
themselves for a common end. As a result of the cooperation, 
the American Section in London is compiling master files of 
American vessels (it has full access to the files of the British 
Ministry of Shipping, Intelligence Branch) and the Division of 
Planning and Shipping has built up both master and movement 
files on practically the entire sea-going merchant tonnage of 
the world. It not only has developed the machinery for 
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efficiently prosecuting the war, but also has collected facts 
which, if continued, will be of value in promoting trade. 

V. THE DIVISION AND OTHER GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENTS. 

The cooperation of the Division with other Government 
Boards should be briefly mentioned. Probably the Depart- 
ments with which it most fully cooperates, are the War De- 
partment and the Ship Control Committee of the board. It 
furnishes both organizations periodic employment statements 
covering American and foreign controlled vessels, and special 
studies of vessels suitable for use in Army service, when judged 
by standards of physical capacity, charter limitations, etc. 
A semi-monthly ship balance sheet of tonnage employed and 
required serves to show not only tonnage distribution, but 
also the nature of the excesses and deficiencies in tonnage, in 
trade, and in Army uses. From this statement, the Army 
knows currently the amount and character of tonnage in trade 
and is in a position to present its case for transfer of vessels to 
war use. Similarly, the Ship Control Committee is able to 
view the trade situation vessel by vessel, and as a whole, and 
intelligently to allocate tonnage between trades, commodities 
and special services. 

The Division, too, has closely cooperated with the War 
Trade Board, in the administration of the Trading-with-the- 
Enemy Act, and in the collection and preparation of shipping 
data on foreign countries as a basis for negotiating and admin- 
istering trade and shipping agreements. 

VI. THE DIVISION'S ACTIVITIES ILLUSTRATED BY PERIODIC AND 
SPECIAL REPORTS. 

The scope of the Division's activities may be further illus- 
trated by listing a few of the many subjects covered in its 
statistical reports and memoranda. 

1. Employment of United States vessels and foreign vessels 
controlled by the United States by type, form of control, by 
trade use and assignment. 

2. Private and public charter control of foreign vessels and 
vessels under agreement with the Shipping Board. 

3. Utilization by space and weight factors of vessels arriving 
and clearing foreign. 
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4. Merchant marine of the American and the principal 
foreign countries 1914 to date, showing the losses and gains by 
causes, trade distribution and movement. 

5. Internment and seizures of enemy vessels in American 
and foreign ports. 

6. Trade of English controlled tonnage between South 
America and England; between Australasia and all parts of the 
world, between Africa and northern Europe. 

7. American coastwise vessels and commodity movement. 

8. Import and export distribution of American and Amer- 
ican controlled foreign tonnage. 

9. The employment of the merchant fleets of Holland, 
England, etc. 

10. Performance of vessels built for the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation. 

The above reports are illustrative only, and in no way ex- 
haust the topics upon which reports are periodically and 
occasionally made. 

VII. THE DIVISION AS A REPOSITORY OF SHIPPING INFORMATION. 

A word should be said of the Division as a repository of 
shipping information. The significant descriptive facts of the 
merchant marines of the important countries of the world are 
in the files of the Division. Moreover, they contain for prac- 
tically all American vessels, and for foreign vessels controlled 
by the United States the itineraries from April 1 to date, 
adjusted to a graphic scale, distinguishing time in port for 
ports of entry and clearance, time at sea, cargo carried and 
space and weight utilized. Similar facts, but less complete, 
are available for practically the entire merchant fleet of the 
world, from June 1918 to date, whether trading with the 
United States or not. The cargo, bunker, and master's 
reports contain basic data for far more complete studies on 
turn-arounds, loading, ballast movement, port delays, etc., 
than it has been possible to make during the war. It is the 
hope of the writer that these data, which have been of distinct 
service in the control and utilization of our merchant fleet 
during the war, will be more fully utilized for the development 
of shipping facts vital to the peaceful prosecution of trade. 
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VIII. THE DIVISION IN PEACE TIMES. 

Concerning the peace functions of the Division, a word is 
necessary. 

Changes in source material and in methods will be necessary 
in order for the Division to retain during peace its distinctive 
and unique character. These changes must be made in the 
same thoughtful manner that was used in placing the Division 
on a war basis. There is room among the present trade and 
commerce bureaus of the Government for a Division of Plan- 
ning and Statistics of the Shipping Board, but in order to 
guarantee against serious overlapping of function, jealousies, 
conflicts of jurisdiction* and waste of public money, the same 
readiness to adjust means to ends which has characterized the 
work of the Division during its year of activity must be 
adopted by all of the trade bureaus having to do with foreign 
commerce and shipping, and out of their cooperative endeavor 
must come a new alignment of function and duties in order to 
guarantee from each distinctive and unique contributions. 



